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At first the atmosphere was strained and I felt ill at ease,
but after a while Wilfred began to unbend; he could not help
being interested, and Munthe seemed pleased with his know-
ledge and appreciation. Finally he offered to take us to San
Michele, the beautiful villa which is generally " let to some
appreciative person/' but which happened at that moment
to be unoccupied. It is high up and overlooks the Bay. The
sun was setting in red and gold behind Ischia. Wilfred
exclaimed in wonderment.

It all happened so smoothly and yet so quickly. Wilfred
was patting him on the back and calling him " my dear Doctor,"
and Munthe was calling him " my dear boy." It was quite
disconcerting, for Wilfred was not a person who easily overcame
his prejudices.

Suddenly Munthe offered to lend us San Michele if we would
promise to stay not less than a week. Wilfred, without demur,
accepted the offer, and then I realized that not upon hysterical
women and young girls only did Munthe's subtle influence work.
I made no comment and I asked no questions, but I was curious
to read Wilfred's changed mind. I found it in his diary:

" I rather like Munthe, only one must not be civil to him or expect
civility. Manners are not in his line. He eats like a wolf, snapping
his teeth. Did one not know that he knew most of the personalities
in Europe, one would put him down as an ill-tempered hermit. He
is a bully and has no respect for women, a fault which he is never
tired of exhibiting. And yet he is a genius undoubtedly. He is
kind and more than kind to all the poor people at Capri, most of whom
adore him and all fear him. He is simple and direct with them and
almost affectionate. I walked with him down to Capri and through
Capri up to Lady Algy Lennox's villa ; the whole way people genu-
flected, salaamed and welcomed him. ..."

Our week stretched into ten days and was all too short.
Wilfred was transformed into a new personality. He was not
aggressively English as some Englishmen are, abroad. He
fitted into the spirit of the place as though he belonged. He
seemed to be really happy and in his element at last; and I
revelled in this new-found companion. News from England
however, kept persistently arriving, and all of it bad. The
month was March, the'year 1914. Civil war in Ireland seemed
inevitable and immediate. Sir Edward Carson was making
inflammatory speeches. Ulster was organizing Red Cross